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Buddhism through its encounter with the religious experience of
another disintegrating world on Indie ground,1 we cannot venture
to pronounce a priori that the modern Western 'chocolate-box
style* is incapable of working similar miracles as it is flaunted
round the globe on the advertiser's hoardings and sky-signs.
(y) Lingue Franche.
In the field of Language the sense of promiscuity in a disintegrat-
ing society reveals itself in the change from a local distinctiveness
to a general confusion of tongues.
Though the institution of Language exists for the purpose of
serving as a means of communication between one human being
and another, the social effect of Language in the history of Mankind
up to date, as far as we have knowledge of it, has actually been on
the whole to divide the Human Race and not to unite it; for
hitherto this institution (which in itself is one of the clearest of
the criteria that distinguish men from brutes) has been current in
so great a number of such extremely diverse forms that even the
languages which have won the widest currency and enjoyed the
longest vogue have never yet become common to more than a
fraction of Mankind. Even within the narrower subjective -world
of the individual human being's experience in his brief personal
span of Time and Space it has hitherto been rare for him to find
himself speaking a language that has been common to all other
human beings who have come within his ken either by intercourse
or by report. An element which has seldom been absent from
Man's mental picture of the world in which he lives is a conscious-
ness of the existence of 'foreigners' whose principal hall-mark is
their unintelligible speech; and thus it has come about that an
institution which is common to all Mankind and which dis-
tinguishes Man from all other embodiments of Life on this planet
has hitherto served in practice to distinguish and divide one human
community from another as well as to identify and unite with one
another the respective members of each one of these innumerable
separate linguistic communities into which the Human Family has
hitherto been parcelled out. This is the penalty which Mankind
has had to pay for the narrowness of the limits of mutual intelligi-
bility. For in fact, so far as our modern Western knowledge goes,
there has never really yet been a time when *the whole Earth was
of one language and of one speech'.2 A mutual intelligibility that
knows no exceptions and no limits is a potential achievement of
the power of speech which may be its ultimate purpose and its
*  See III. C (i) (a\ vol. iii, p. 131; III. C (u) (a\ vol. iii, p. 247, footnote *; V. C
(i) (c) a, in the present volume, pp. 134-5; and V. C (i) (c) 3, p. 196, above.
*  Gen. xL i.